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so, or of any one rinding it worth while to conquer it.
This province is situated in the centre of the Himalaya,
with two great snowy ranges (not to speak of minor
ones) between it and the plains of India. There are
very few parts in Spiti where we can get below 12,000
feet, while it contains innumerable points which are
20,000 feet high, and its great valley has an average
elevation of about 12,800 feet. Elevated and secluded
though this province be, it is not to be compared in
these admirable respects with Zanskar; but it is toler-
ably well raised out of the world. On the east, access
can be had to it by the i8,ooo-feet Manerung Pass, or
the difficult To-tzo route. From the south, the only
entrance is by the desolate Babeh Pass, which is 15,000
feet high, and closed great part of the year, being par-
tially exposed to the Indian monsoon. To the west,
the direction which I am about to pursue, there are no
means of exit or access except over glaciers and an
utterly desolate region, which requires days in order to
traverse it. To the north there are a few passes like
the Parang-la (18,000 feet), which take towards Ladak ;
but nobody need go to Lddak in search of civilisation.

I did see one solitary apricoMree at Lari, and some
fine willow-trees at Po; but that about exhausts my
arboreal recollections of Spiti, or Pi'tf, as the people of
the country more usually call it. There are a good
many willow, birch, and thorn bushes ; but still there
must be a great scarcity of fuel. Notwithstanding that
it is about seventy miles long, with a breadth of fifty
miles in its upper portion, its population amounts to
only about 2300 persons, whose language is Tibetan,
and whose appearance has some Tartar characteristics.
The minstrels, to whom I have already alluded, do not
hold ,land, and are called Bedas. Captain Harcourt
says: "Many of the men resemble veritable Calmutks ;
. and,with few exceptions fall, as do the women, very far